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ABSTRACT 

A learning-for-mastery approach, recommended by Bloom 
and based on key points suggested by Biehler, was used in large 
ledture sections of undergraduate educational psychology. Quizzes 
were composed of completion items; one or more alternate forms could 
t>4_taken until mastery was achieved or grades raised, , Students also 
did short papers on readings or projects chosen by them, in order to 
add a less convergent dimension of learning and as an additional way 
of raising grades. Minimum mastery level was a C average on each quiz 
and two papers. Student evaluation of the approach has been 
enthusiastically positive. (Author) 
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to devise at least tx;o aitoxmate fozii'is Co; i^iUvlple choice quizz<^s irhich 
^.jould efi»>b33i2e underetandln^ nvA a\^v^licrJ^tio'^^c I confes;; tluit 1 vzg mailing 
very little progress fcoxvsrd i-^plonxc^nitlug those r^pproricheo xxnzil 1 read an 
article by \obert Biahler in th^ i:.;^^ 1970, issue of The EducaUonal P sychologist . 
Ucre, Biehler raised aviny of the fj^ir.e issu^as 'MtvXi had troubled lae^ \?c 
adopted hia testtb&ok t^heci it ^.?as Issuiiidj. ur^d In the course of things D^a Biehl<ir 
asked cse tc furnish Cf?ciplet:lon tast iten-is ^r^^^ loiter nome of the lauitiple choice 
items for the booko T.m things hi^d happened to i::ove toward isiolemeating 
the approaches 1 have iaerittoaad'"-in his bock Biehler had redaced the 
nuinber of concepts to be cwarcad, imd X p^rforc^^^ vorking on tessi: items ^ 
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of iasfcructlon., ^5vXh:l(:.^cii5 cha cost -.va.-^f.^iful and destructive- 
aspect of tihe presonr: ein^^tior, BirBtois',. SX ^reduces the aspi-* 
ratioD.G of botii t.er.chers and 5/l'.u;lcr>l:ao redi.ica^ niouf.v^^i.oa 
tor learaing in sttidezits,i ^nd it sysecDiaticraly dss troys t:he 
ego and self-^concopt of a si^jc.b'ie group of the. otudsnts.cc ^ 
Host students ^perhaps r.ore than 50 Percent) can or-steiT x?hat 
v/e have to teac^h thsru ^.r.d it is ^.Ya tsct of iusi:rucfclca to 
find the nnans t-7hlch \dll eaabXe Kher; to tiisatai- che subject 
imder cotisidet-ittionT a basic tr.clt in to deiremtne ^Jhat x-e 
iae^n by ^'toaste:?/ of i:ho mbject. . ^ ..r 

The denerT!ii.natlon o,: v?hat conuuitu'ccs D-^,ctery h\ 1.ntvoO,\xcuory eduea- 
tionnl psycl'iology \/as mads ^.t IJlnthrcp or. th9, basi^j o£ key points lifted by 
Biehler, eupplenvsnted Iry n chosftn fe^:? frora Icecarci^^c Th-2 standard or roastery 
Is 3<*t arbitrarily ait thti C levsl^ ouch tr^st^siry Uo be obuaiaed on o^:ch quls. 
At first a C was set at o5:.'., c. B nt 75^/1 o:id cit 85 ?iniil gr^deo are 

averages of quiz grades^ In Gddli:lonj piriinc;riXy to add n less convergent 
divseusLon to the learainij eivpex'iencas Gliort pcosro on readings or projects^ 
euiphnsiaing personal rea<:tionG rathor th-nn ranorUltt.':;; '.ire required: t%;o 
for a three for -a ::Dur for .la A., 'i-he nppironch is entirely 

voluntary^ Those who '.n-'ih, hoi/cr/srj can ^ake al'::erra*te fornis in order to 
raise grades , Jtudetits are encourage" to talce alternate :?orr;is only irfien 
they feel ready to do sc.. ..uy student t/TiO ti^^.ke^i at lenst a C on each quiz 
has the nddltloaal option of r?.ising th^* grnda by doing e^.^tra papers s five 
papers convert a C to a C and six co-ivarl: a B to an 



One of the iDost heart^tyarsdng eKperlei:c<r.n to ccne frotu this approach has 
been the transfortoatlon of that bottom ona-*third of students vhose work, as 
Bloom says \HX\i bitter truths is typically Inbelad *^iaadequateo" rhese stu- 
d^ts begin study in the disstal ez^zpectation of failure 5 they are relatively, 
handicapped in their capacity to learns and tfaay are additionally frojsen 



Hetijataln So Eloow «t al,. Ha ndbook on Fortaatlve and Succoatlve Evaluation 
of student Leariilngo Met? York; ilcGraxgr*Hill, 1971, 43c 



'A more detailed description of ehe course is attached as an appendisie 



.7li:h anxieuy.. It is aecass^ary to hava coimsoliag sesGlons mtfa the most 
anx3.Qus or these students ^ They do poorly on the fir^t qutz^ and they do 
aot beliave they can do other^^ise. It is necessary for the instructor to 
convince uhesi that he hao faith in the^n, and it l3 eor^times necessary to 
help them mth study habits (\;hich include soiiie tagoring In teet^takiog 
skills as these relate to the particular type of quis). It Is relatively 
useless at first to attestpt to tutor on content l lenralng is too badly 
bIo:^ked by poor self concepts as le^imerSc The ciost effective factor, of 
course, is the experience of success, vhich^ with luck, cooes on the second 
or third alternate fonaa Once they find they can succeed, they take initially 
poor performance on later quizses in Buch better spirits, having cocie to 
believe in their ability to lu^rove; Initial perfonaaace also improves o 
The need for counseling disappears toOo T^isten to this student coimnenting 
on the mastery approach: ' 'I love lt [ After laaking D- on the first quis 
X really felt divab^ But^ then, by pulling an A on the alternate<»-t/eil, 
pt^rhcpa iTiy 10 isn't 85 

There ^/ere ti-jo especially pleaaaui: surprises., First uas the quality 
of the papers o It i7as so high that tlie nastery level for test grades ims 
lox;ared five percentage points in ordex to give more ueight to the contri* 
buticn of the papers o JJecond was the xaotivatlag effect of self competition; 
^.dth some students ue have alnaost had a sporting even^. 



Student Reactions 

Student reactions to the aastery approach have been 0ver^;heltaingly 
favorable-*-and some xtHI taake a cynical instructor feel a bit huiablco The 
major reason given was the reduction of tension; also prominettt \ms greater 
learning. Students say: '*!Jhen you are having a really bad day, it is nice 
to kttoi; that you aren^t ruined"} "Our tests didn't Just end tilth a grade— 
\m had a chance to learn the material even after tfaat'^; was sitting in 
a room taking a test one evening, and I*d never felt so relaxed taking a 
test io niy life<, I really f^lt confident because I kneu I didn't have to 
take it till I ttss sure I fcnet/ it"; knot? you t^ould say of course you like 
it because you can raise your grade and that's truo, but I can honestly say 
that I feel I've learned and retained imch laoro of the material"; "Test ten-* 
sions \^re really reduced If you toaew that it \ms the icasteirj' of the course 
that counted and not the grade** j "X lean\ed worej I didn't crata as taucb"; 
''It T7as good for the ego"; "IJliat goou is a course Iz you don*t leam its 
mterial"; "It x;as great knoc^Ting som^ody cared about our really learning 
souietbing"^ 

Four students in the last tr^o semesters (about tuo percent) disliked 
the lasstery approacho In all cases the objection vtac to falling behind in 
the course because of the inability to discipline theisselves to study for 
the first quis \^en the option of alternates was available « 

Kot only did all students like the opportunity to do extrr papers in 
order to raise grades » but thcf enjoyed the reading tad projects t especially 
the freedom to roafee their own cnoices and to ^press their o^m c.^: niona« 



Frequsnt coismaatc uere that the papers let thm go iato depth on socostiiiag 
they found interesting, tiist their uaderstanding of the teitbook material 
^j7€i3 ijEproved, that they read wony boolcs they had alx-;ayfi tv-anted to reado 
Only^ one student in the last tvo seneeters' clnssod disliked this aepoct 
of the convoCo 



Practical Aspacta of Inq?l€aaentation 

1- Chan ges in teachin<^ style . The mastery option for students carries 
an obligation for the insfciructor to devote more time to teaching studonts, 
as comparc^d Ti^ith being taerely interesting in lecture* It laeans more care 
and titne given to going over quizzes with students, ©ore conferences irith 
students 5 njorc tijsie spent in lectures on elaborating key points and the con- 
sequent reduction or abandonment of some favorite additional points^ It 
means supplying additional teaching aids such as prograiai^d naterials. The 
increased time t*J.ch the Instructor gives to helping stwlents learn intro- 
duces a raarm and rcPtTarding intervening variable also— a aore personal and 
op^ relationship ^th students, i^dch, in turn, talces icore time* 

2a Grading policies ^ If the institution has guidelines on grades, 
luastery learning will certainly violate them* 

3* Mechanics or altemate'^form quiz administration » If alternate- 
form r^uiszes are held at set tineas, touch of the strength of the mastery 
approach is lost^ A test should be given only in ordor to saeasure learn- 
ing; therefore, it should be given only after there iias been an opportunity 
for mastery. Students should^ therefore, take altemate**forQ quizzes only 
uhea they feel they are ready to do so; the tine of administration must 
therefore be f lexiblca 

4o The nature of objectives . As Blooa says, "A basic task is to de- 
tertdne T*at ^e mean by 'mstery of the subject**" TJhen objectives arc set 
by the instructor and mstery of then Is determined by objective tests, there 
are severe restrictions on individuality* In smaller classes, there are ccci- 
pensating options available, Th^e must also be soia^ such option in large 
classes o In the approach tJpsctibeaTbcre, the option is short papers, and it 
has been a successful onev iSie degree to ^ich ai^ particular instructor 
weighs the laastery of convergent^thihking objectives in cai^rison with the 
options for individuality is part of the determination of what constitutes 
nsasteryo 



Conclusion 

The basic principle of sastery learning is that students should be 
evaluated in terms of their oastery of the course subject oatter, no matter 
viien that mastery is acfaievado There are pwctical limits to the tiiive x;hich 
can be allowed In the college schedule, but surely it is self-^evident that a 
student's grade at the end of the cmirse should reflect xAat he knows at the 
end of the course. Last spring I had no graduate assistant. With over one 
hundred students, I was grading first and alternate forms of cof!?»leticn-iteo 
quiszes and evaluating five to siac papers per student, I decided I did not 
have tine to continue the mastery approach, but aft^r I read the student eval- 
oatiims I knew I had to« It is Mt I lAo ricasneAds mastery learning to you; 
it is xay students. 



EDUCATION 381: EDUCATIOHAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Spring, 1973 

Instructor: liary Ltttlejohn 

Uinthrop College 
Rock Hill> South Carolina 

general Procedures 



The n!8thod of evaluation to be used in this course is based on a leamlng*»£or'^ 
taastery scheme devised by Benjamin S^, Blooia (described in pages 406*407 of. the text*). 
Bloom has proposed that an instructor pteseat an organised set of Ideas to be 
mastered > devise methods and materials to encourage o^stery of th?s6 ideas, and 
then determine if mastery has been echievedc If a first attempt is not successful, 
the instructor offers assistance to help the student overcome his deficiencies* 
Any student who eventually meets the established standards eaxns a grade reflect:lng 
this fact. 

In order to reduce the usual test tensions^ (I) you are notified in advance 
(on the attached schedule) as to v4iat material will be covered on quizzes and when 
quizzes will be held, and (2) alternate forms of any quiz may be taken on request 
if you wish to try to improve your performance « 

Your performance on quizzes T?ill reflect primarily convergent leaming*«the 
**right** answer approach^ In order to add another dimension of learning to the course^ 
you will also be given the opportunity to write short reports on topics of your 
own choosing* Papers may be based on the ''Suggestions for Further Reading, Blinking, 
and Discussion^* noted in the Study Guide or on other topics of your choice (subject 
to prior approval by the instructor)* Papt^rs should be primarily a reflection of 
your own opinions and reactions rather than an outline of vh&t scaaeone else has 
said*-unless you record the Ideas of others in such a way tbat the notes will be 
valuable to you when you begin to teach« Students in the past have used the reports 
to supplement the text-*to go more deeply or more broadly into topics; to help them 
master the textbook material; to pursue their own interests; to '^read for fun;" 
'*to try things out;" and so on. Think of the reports as opportunities for indepen^ 
dent study which will assist you to becon^ a better teachers^ 

In order fturtlier to reduce pressure and test tensions, the submission of 
additional papers (beyond reqiiirements; may be used to raise grades^ provided that 
the minimum level of mastery has been attained on each quiz (C), 

Reports 

lo Each paper will be marked "pass** or **redoo" Papers marked *'r6do*' may be 
reworded and resutoitted within two weeks of the date they were returned* 

2. Papers should be at least three pages in length but need be no longer. 



*aobert F. Siehler^ ^Psychology Applied to Teaching ^ New York: Houghton-Mlffiin^ 1971. 
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3^ Criteria v*ich will be used in evaluating papers are: 

ao evidence of how coiapletely a book or article has been read, or hou thoroughly 
an observation or an infonaal experiment has been carried out; 

h. estimate of the depth of thought i/aich went into the paper or*p3:oject; 

Co degree to which the paper is relevant to educational psychology; 

dc coherence and organization; 
originality; 

f. effort. 

4. Double-spaced typewritten papers are preferred, but reasonably legible hand- 
written ones will be accepted » 

5* In the case of readings, bibliographical references must be exact and the pages 
and/or chapter read clearly indicated. (Papers will be marked ^»redo" unless 
this is done*) 

6a papers zcay be handed in ahead of due dates, 

7. No paper will be accepted later than 5:00 P^M. Friday of the week it is due, 

8. Two to six papers may be sufaaitted* (See "Grades/') Some readings or projects 
may involve an an»uat of work which would jtistify credit for more than one 
report* See the lD»structor if you have mxy question about thiso 



QUIZZES 

I, There will be five quizzes « 

2* Quizzes will be multiple choice but will not be graded oa the curve^ Test 
items will require predominantly understanding and the ability to apply under- 
standings, rather than recall « 

3. Quizzes will cover the Key Points which are listed at the beginning of each 
chaptar, identified in the margin of the text, and covered by an exercise in 
the Study Guide; lectures; films; and tapes« 



OtADES 

The final grade will be based on performance on five quizzes and satisfactory 
con^leticm of from two to six short papers, 

lo Standards for tt^ different grade levils are: 

A — A average on qtiizzes plus four short papers 

oa 

B averaga on quizzes plus six short papers 
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C average on quizzes 


plus 2 


short 


papers 
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— D average on quizzes 


aad/or 
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papers at *^pass'' 


level 
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F average on quizzes 


and/ or 


fewer 


than 2 


pape3r« at ''pass*' 


level 



2^ m IMPORTAHT BESTR7CTI0K 

A "C" on each quis represents lainimum aastery level j therefore, no 
grade can be raised fey extra papers only unless at least a C has 
been earned on each qulZc 

3.. The letter gradec on quizzee will bo calculated ac follows: 

-^-^^A: 80X-100% 
B: 707o- 797. 
C: 60%-69% 
D: 50%-59?; 
F: -49% 

4o Percentage gi^dea will be used for the final average* ^ 

5c liake^up quizzes (for absentees) will be given only to those xiho waka 
arrangements ulth the instructor before the qtil^ day or x^i can pre* 
sent a doctor *s excuse afterwards An uneKcused ateence from a quis 
td.ll result in a sero on that quis and no altemate*farm quiz may be 
taken« 

6c Arrangements for taking altemate*form quizzes xdLll be announcedo 



